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Where Now? A Situation Report on the American Medal 


by John Cook 
U.S. delegate to FIDEM and Professor of Art at Pennsylvania State University 


There has been a notable acceleration of events during 
the past three years in the United States relating to the art 
medal. This revival of interest has clearly been a conscious 
initiative and in some respects a highly successful one, for 
in quantitive terms alone this activity of these thirty-six 
months has exceeded that of the foregoing thirty-six years. 
It seems timely at this juncture to assess the overall 
effectiveness of this activity. © 


In looking back one may feel a sense of satisfaction over 
the accomplishments since 1982 when the founders of the 
American Medallic Sculpture Association first met in the 
old premises of Sculpture Associates on East 23rd Street. 
Particularly impressive is the number of contemporary 
medallic exhibitions which have taken place since that 
time, beginning with a solo show of the work of Dora de 
Pédéry-Hunt, Canada’s dean of medallists, in The 
Pennsylvania State University’s Museum of Art, 

April 1982. 

This was followed in September 1983 withthe ambitious 
landmark AMSA exhibition of medals and bas-relief, a 
highly significant show and one which resulted in a 
catalogue that has become an important document on the 
American medallic work of the present era. This exhibition 
opened at the American Numismatic Society Museum in 
New York City and thereafter traveled to the Museum of 
the American Numismatic Association, Colorado Springs, 
and to the Old Mint, San Francisco. 


In the following month, October 1983, the Federation 
Internationale de la Médaille biennial exhibition opened in 
Florence's prestigious Palazzo Medici-Riccardi with a 
record number of American medals, more than double 
previous showings. The excitement engendered by this vast 
international display resulted in the mounting of the 
extensive “Resurgent Art Medal” exhibition at The 
Pennsylvania State Universitys Museum of Art inJuly and 
August 1984, which later traveled to the Medallic Art 
Company in Connecticut, the American Numismatic 
Association Museum in Colorado, and finally the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. This 
exhibition, which comprised the works of ten medallists 
from ten countries, gave the American public its first 
comprehensive viewing of contemporary European medals. 


Since then, other exhibitions of contemporary medals 
have occurred in the country: The International Medal 
Exhibition at the North Central Washington Museum, 
Wenatchee, which included works by medallists of four 
countries; and more recently the National Sculpture 
Society's Reliefs and Medals Exhibition at New York's 
Rockefeller Plaza. 

Forthcoming is the FIDEM biennial in Stockholm 
opening June 3, 1985. The American selections in this 
exhibition upon return will be shown in the Smithsonian 
Institution’s Museum of American History, Washington, 
D.C., where they have been chosen as “Show of the Month” 
for November 1985. 


Milestones other than exhibitions also must be noted. 
The formation of AMSA, in itself, is of great importance, for 
it provides a forum for medallic sculptors, curators and 
collectors. The rate of growth of this organization testifies 
not only to the need for services which AMSA can provide (a 
newsletter, notices of competitions, tours of minting and 
casting facilities and exchanges of technical information) 
but also to a growing interest among artists in the potential 


of the medallic form. The forming of this organization was a 
timely event and is essential to the medallists of 
North America. 


There has been a corresponding growth of American 
membership in the FIDEM organization. This window to 
the world has provided many American medallists an 
awareness of the new medallic forms and ideas abroad 
which have had minimal exposure in this country. The US. 
delegation to the Florence congress of FIDEM in 1983, 
comprising 27 individuals, was the first time that this 
country has had more than token representation. Especially 
noteworthy is that the majority of this delegation consisted 
of artists/medallists. This seems also to hold true for the 
delegation to the next FIDEM congress in Stockholm, 
which indicates that the initiative of revitalizing the medal 
is coming largely from the sculptors themselves. 

Another event, dual in nature, was the Symposium on 
Italian Medals, hosted in March 1984 by the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Arts in Washington, D.C., which 
drew renowned scholars from around the world. Concurrent 
with the symposium was the reopening of the rich 
exhibition of historical medals and small sculptures in the 
National Gallery. This exhibition provided an opportunity 
to view important works long unavailable to the public. 
While neither of these events dealt with contemporary 
medals, each indicated new awareness of the medal as a 
significant art form. 

In April of 1984, Mark Jones, Assistant Keeper of Medals 
at the British Museum and FIDEM Delegate for Britain, was 
invited to The Pennsylvania State University to lecture on 
“The Art of the Medal.” This was followed in July on the 
Penn State campus by the intensive three-week 
International Medallic Art Workshop which drew students 
from across the United States, Puerto Rico and Hawaii, as 
well as Canada and Britain. Attracting an outstanding 
faculty of guest artists from eight nations, the workshop 
was an educational phenomenon. The interaction among 
participants and faculty was exhilarating and unlike 
anything this writer has experienced in 28 years in 





Portugal's Jose Aurelio explaining the medal's expressive 
potentials to Richard Siegesmunt of the Pennsylvania 
Council on the Arts. 


academia, but then in all probability there has never been 
before in one classroom a group of medallists of either such 
renown or such superb professional capabilities. 


This workshop and the concurrent Resurgent Art Medal 
exhibition previously mentioned were supplemented by 
two symposia. The first, comprising major figures in the 
U.S. medallic field, dealt with the medallic revival in this 
country; the second symposium, consisting of workshop 
participants and faculty, addressed the 
international resurgence. 


The above events, exhibitions, organizations, congresses, 
symposia, lectures, field trips and educational initiatives 
indicate a significant reawakening of interest in the art of 
the medal. For this, all the organizers and participants 
deserve much credit. 


Certainly, in assessing overall accomplishments, notable 
gains have been made. Most important, a sense of purpose 
has been inaugurated. Nevertheless, one is confronted by 
several sobering facts. With all the above mentioned 
activity and all the publicity generated, which has been 
considerable, there has been no great breaching of the walls 
of the established art community within this country. The 
bias against the medal as an art form persists. Little visible 
inclination has been evidenced by commercial galleries to 
open their doors to medallists, and, in general, art museums 
as yet are not aware of the potential of contemporary medal 
exhibitions. And while the press has been very responsive 


to the recent activities in medallic sculpture, this has 
occurred chiefly in the numismatic press. To date leading 
art periodicals and reviewers largely have ignored the 
subject. A marked exception is the feature article in The 
Robb Report, March 1985, on contemporary medals. 


It seems evident that only a beginning has been made in 
bringing about a genuine renaissance. At this juncture most 
of the accomplishments of the past three years can be 
counted only as the setting of the stage. 


The principal problem confronting the medallic 
revitalization is that the large mass of medals produced 
today in this country have little to do with art. They are 
timid objects, obsessively bound by convention and 
aesthetically lacking. Any real revival is dependent upon 
the medallist’s ability to develop a form for today’s society 
that is saturated with the elements of wonder and 
mystery. Once this has been accomplished, problems of 
markets and public acceptance will by and large solve 
themselves. However, until we produce such medals which 
can instill this sense of magic and so extend our 
perceptions, we are nowhere. The burden of responsibility 
in raising the aesthetic level of today’s medal rests 
individually and collectively upon the sculptor/medallist. 
As Kauko Rasanan, Finland's great medallist, succintly 
stated at the Penn State symposium last July, “For the medal 
to again be a major art form (in the United States], you must 
make better medals.” 





New FIDEM Medal Released 





As of March 1, a limited number of 1985 U.S. Federation Internationale de la Médaille (FIDEM) medals honoring the 
forthcoming 20th FIDEM Congress and Exhibition, scheduled for Stockholm this June, have been made available to the public. 


The 4-inch bronze medallion, designed by Merlin Szosz and produced by the Roger Williams Mint of Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, is the second in a series commemorating U.S. participation in FIDEM, a worldwide organization of medallists, 
mints, museums and collectors dedicated to the advancement of the art medal. Szosz himself is a veteran medallist whose 
works were selected for exhibition at the last FIDEM gatherings in Lisbon and Florence. 


Describing the 1985 medal, Szosz said, “On the obverse the central design is an eagle symbolic of the United States. Its form 
is developed after the style of the Northwest Indians and is surrounded by motifs related to American Indian and 


Viking designs. 


“The reverse is designed to honor the host country, Sweden, and is styled after images created by the Vikings out of their 
mythology. The center panel depicts a dragon feasting upon the ‘World Tree,’ Yggdrasil. The neck of the dragon surrounds the 
upper blossoms of the tree, which form a pattern of ‘Three Crowns,’ emblematic of Sweden. The panel is set against a 
background where another eagle design is repeated. This second eagle is intended to thematically connect the obverse and 
reverse, but in this instance, the eagle is related to Odin, a Norse god.” 


Production of the 1985 FIDEM medal was limited to 200 pieces, 50 of which are available to individuals and corporations 
supporting FIDEM’s U.S. delegation with donations of $75 or more. Checks should be payable to ANA FIDEM U.S. Fund and 
sent to the American Numismatic Association, P.O. Box 2366, Colorado Springs, CO 80901. 

The series’ first issue, designed by John Cook to commemorate the 1983 Florence, Italy, Congress, still is available. Inquiries 
regarding this medal or the forthcoming FIDEM Congress should be directed to John Cook, P.O. Box 181, Lemont, PA 16851. 
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V. D. Brenner 
by Elvira Clain-Stefanelli 


Executive Director, National Numismatic Collections, Smithsonian Institution 


This essay is not meant to be one 
about the art of the past but rather one 
written as a tribute to a great man and 
a fine artist, Victor D. Brenner. Whena 
son was born to George Barnauskas 
and Sarah Margolis on June 12th, 1871, 
the parents could not forsee the long 


and difficult tribulations, the relentless 


hard work, and finally the full 
recognition that were to be part of 
their son’s life. Shavli (Siauliai), a little 
town of 5,000 inhabitants in 
Lithuania, at that time under the 
Tsar's domination, was the home of 
the Barnauskas family. The 
grandfather was a blacksmith, the 
father a well-reputed metal worker, 


who engraved seals and rings, and also 


cut grave stones and silhouettes. The 
boy Victor had his first instruction 
from his father, who not only intro- 
duced him to the secrets of the trade 
but also gave him a good background 


in history, languages and the Talmud. 


The boy showed a real inclination for 
art and after a brief period of three 
years of art training he became a fine 
engraver. And then Shavli seemed too 
small for him and he started the 
itinerant life of an artisan of the old 
days. He spent a while in Kovno and 
also in Riga, working and learning at 
the same time. 


Line-drawing and later jewelry 
engraving were new skills which he 
tried to master, and in fact a successful 
career seemed assured to the young 
artist; but he did not count on an 
ill-wisher who sent the Russian police 
on his path. Suspecting Victor of 
counterfeiting, the police lured him 
into a trap. They came to his studio 
asking him to duplicate the seal of a 
high official of the army. Absolutely 
unaware of their intentions and 
uninformed of regulations which 
established that such seals were to be 
made only by the Government 
Engraving Bureau, Brenner produced 
an excellent copy which was 
impossible to distinguish from the 
original. For the Russian police that 
was sufficient “evidence” for his 
counterfeiting activities and he was 
arrested with the chance to be sent to 
Siberia. Brenner successfully fled and 
reached the land of freedom, the 
United States, in 1890. 


At this early age — he was at that 
time only 19 years old — he already 
had had a full share of the harrowing 
experiences that our generation knew 
only too well. 





Figure 1. A lami C. Delacourt, plaquette, 1899, cast 
162x 144mm. NNC 76-4603. 


The freedom he found in the United 
States gave him new courage to master 
his life. He worked hard during the day 
with a die-cutter and engraver of 
badges, and studied at night, following 
the Cooper Union courses. He later 
studied at the Art Students’ League and 
at the National Academy of Design. 
Four years later he succeeded in 
establishing himself as a die cutter and 
engraver of jewelry and silver. 
Prospering financially he then could 
afford to bring his family to the States. 


A Beethoven badge he created for a 
musical society drew the attention of 
Professor Oettinger from the New 
York City College who introduced him 
to the American Numismatic Society. 
This organization recognized his 
exceptional talents and it was the ANS 
that became instrumental in 
supporting him throughout his life 
and helping him to establish 
his reputation. 


In 1898 he had prospered sufficiently 
to undertake a trip to Paris, where he 
studied for three years, first with the 
famous engravers Oscar Roty and 
Alexander Charpentier, then at the 
Academie Julien under Peuch, Verlet 
and Dubois. 


From his Paris study years we have a 
plaquette dedicated to a good friend 
and art connoisseur, C. Delacour, 
“Temoinage de bon souvenir.” This 
medal betrays the artist's exposure to 
the impressionistic trends of his 
masters, Roty and Charpentier. 
Especially Roty’s lyric qualities of a 





subtle note of contemplation and 
reverie permeate the soft, purposely 
undefined relief. (Figure 1) 


The same, almost pastel-like finesse 
is encountered in another work of the 
same year, a medal portraying George 
Aloysius Lucas. Here, as in many of 
Brenner's later engravings, we are 
impressed by the minute, fine work 
and the intricateness of details. It is a 
fine rendering of all the psychological 
insight gained through study and 
accentuated through carefully- 
designed details. 


Two other works from the next 
following year, 1900, strongly extoll 
the same impressionistic tones. The 
plaquette portraying a child, Anita 
Stuart, or “Miss F.,” at the piano, uses 
the same fine, undefined touch which 
denotes a perfect mastery of the plastic 
surface. Miss F. gives us the possibility 
to study Brenner's special skill in 
handling effectively the low relief. In 
fact, an amazing depth in the 
composition is obtained seemingly 
without effort through very few lines 
and planes. (Figure 2) 


The portrait medal of Edward B. 
Fulde, identified as “Peintre,” dates 
from the same year and can certainly 
be characterized as a fine, sensitive 
interpretation. A closer examination 
of the piece denotes again the 
painstaking care given to the smallest 
details, one of Brenner's major 
qualities. 


At this early stage in life, general 











Figure 2. “Lady at the Piano” (Miss F.), plaquette, 1900, 
struck 156x157mm. NNC 76-4606. 





Figure 3. Amerigo Vespucci, American Numismatic and 
Archaeological Society, plaquette, 1903, struck 
77x58mm. NNC 76-4609 and 10. 


recognition already was given to him, 
and he received an honorable mention 
at the Paris salon in 1900, and a bronze 
medal at the Exhibition of the same 

year. The following year he exhibited 
successfully at the Buffalo Exposition. 


After one year of travel on the 
continent, V.D. Brenner returned to 
New York, where he continued 
working as an engraver of medals and 
badges. During this time he created 
many portrait medals, some of them on 
commission from the American 
Numismatic Society. So, in 1902 he 
engraved the portrait of Prince Henry 
of Prussia on a medal presented to the 
high potentate by the ANS. 


Part of a series commemorating 
noted men in American history, issued 
by the same organization, was the 
plaquette representing Amerigo 
Vespucci, which was engraved in 1903. 
The work undoubtedly shows fine 
plastic qualities. The obverse, which 
carries the portrait of the explorer 
modeled after a portrait by Bronzino, is 
a typical example of Brenner's 
preference for large open areas in his 
composition. The subtle contrast 
between high and low relief, such as 
the treatment of the map of the new 
continent, meaningfully indicates the 
remoteness of the conquered lands. 
The reverse depicts Martin 
Waldseemiiller’s globe, on which in 
1507 the German cartographer named 
the new continent “America” after its 
supposed discoverer, Amerigo 
Vespucci. (Figure 3) 

Following Brenner's work we find 
the bust of the well-known art 
publisher and illustrator Samuel 
Putnam Avery, and that of Mrs. Julia 
Oettinger, the wife of his benefactor, 
Professor Oettinger. Both offer 
examples of portrait medals created in 
1903. (Figure 4) 

Of a more allegorical nature, 
presenting a combination of classical 
and bucolic elements, is the Harvard 
University Lloyd McKim Garrison 
award medal conceived in the manner 
of the French impressionist Oscar 
Roty. (Figure 5) 

With 1904 we enter the period of full 
maturity in V.C. Brenner's creations. 
The medals engraved during the next 
coming years are among his best. 


The “Torchbearer of Education,” 
created in 1904 for the 15th 
anniversary of the University of 
Wisconsin, can without much 
hesitation be considered one of his 
most outstanding compositions. 
(Figure 6] It is a fine, well-balanced 
work in which every detail has been 
carefully studied. Simple, of classic 
beauty, perfectly modeled is the 








figure of the advancing youth. His 
arched back as well as the bent knee 
indicate the strenuous advancement 
culminating in the outstretched left 
arm with its highly accentuated open 
hand, expressing the eagerness to 
grasp the light of wisdom. Again, V.D. 
Brenner's masterly play of high and 
low relief greatly helped to bring into 
focus the intended symbolism. 


The seemingly inconspicuous 
reverse with the University buildings 
in a remote, mirage-like vision leads us 
anew to his master, Oscar Roty, who in 
his medal commemorating the funeral 
of President Sadi Carnot indicates the 
Pantheon in a similar faint contour. 


The portrait of Collis Potter 
Huntington, the railroad builder, is a 
portrait of deep pyschological insight. 
The energetic features and the firm, 
calculating gaze of the eye indicate the 
man of action, the man who built the 
railroad system spanning the United 
States from San Francisco to Virginia. 
This medal somehow marks a peak in 
V.D. Brenner's portraitistic career. 
(Figure 7) 

Massive in its plasticity, 
nevertheless fine in its execution and 
psychological interpretation, is Dr. 
Dumontier’s portrait plaque. This piece 
probably was executed in France 
in 1905. 


One of V.D. Brenner's great 
contemporaries, the famous American 
painter James McNeill Whistler, was 
commemorated post-mortem on a 
medal created in 1905. The witty artist 
faces us in an almost lifelike position, 
as if he intended to advance casually 
toward the wide-open field of the 
composition. This habit of V.D. 
Brenner to place major emphasis on 
figures by breaking them out of the 
usual central arrangement, and to 
place them in one corner of the 
composition with the vastness of 
empty space before them proves very 
effective. The reverse counterbalances 
the motive of the obverse by placing 
the peacock in the left corner. It is an 
allusion to Whistler's books “The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies’. 
(Figure 8) 

Of a different nature but equally 
high in its plastic qualities is the 
medal designed in 1906 to 
commemorate the hero of the 
American Revolution, Admiral John 
Paul Jones. It was struck by the 
American Numismatic Society on the 
occasion of the removal of Jones’ 
mortal remains from a Paris cemetery 
to be laid to rest in Annapolis. The 
obverse shows an inspired portrait of 
the naval hero modeled after 
Houdon’s portrait from life. The eyes 





Figure 4. Julia W. Oettinger, plaquette, 1903, cast 
173x 133mm. NNC 76-4612. 
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Figure 5. Harvard University Lloyd McKim Garrison 
Award for Proficiency in English Literature, 
plaquette, 1903, struck 61x52mm. NNC 76-4613-1. 


daringly scrutinize the horizon while a 
spray of laurel reminds us of the 
eternal recognition due his deeds. 
The treatment of this medal signifies a 
break from Brenner's tradition of 
representing the head in profile. The 
reverse displays equally fine 
sculptural qualities in representing 
the memorable ceremonies in Paris 
which V.D. Brenner witnessed in 
person. The military procession, Fame 
preceeding the parade, and the dome of 
the Annapolis chapel in the 


background, all are represented on 
three different planes which indicate 
the logical succession and help keep a 
relatively complex representation 
within a very limited space. We must 
indeed admire Brenner's mastery in 
arranging this composition, his subtle 
play with different planes and various 
dimensions given to the figures, and 
the spaciousness of the composition 
which he succeeds in preserving even 
with a narrative subject. (Figure 9) 
The same technique of indicating 








Figure 6. University of Wisconsin 50th Anniversary, 


plaquette, 1904, struck 46x62mm. NNC 76-4636-1 
and 2. 
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Figure 7. Collis Potter Huntington, uniface plaquette, 1904, 
cast 98x120mm. NNC 76-4614. 














Figure 8. James McNeil Whistler, plaquette, 1905, struck 
90x65mm. NNC 76-4616-1 and 2. 


The number at the end of each figure caption refers to the 
photographic file number at the Smithsonian Institution. 





Figure 9. John Paul Jones. American Numismatic and 
Photographs courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution, American Archaeological Society, plaquette, 1906, struck 
Numismatic Association and American Numismatic Society. 80x60mm. NNC 76-4617 and 18. 









































the remoteness of the Pantheon on the 
previous medal is used very effectively 
on another medal commemorating the 
50th anniversary of Professor Adolf 
Werner with the College of the City of 
New York. The bulkiness of the 
building in this case is reduced to an 
almost mirage-like silhouette. 


The portraits created during these 
years do not present any specific 
characteristics, although they must be 
defined as good works. The portrait of 
Dr. Otto Biswanger in profile view; 
that of the Wall Street banker, Spencer 
Trask; and his lovely wife, Katrine 
Trask, in part pay tribute to the art 
fashion of the time. Particularly Mrs. 
Trask’s portrait strongly reminds us of 
Sargent’s period. 

The allegorical groups used on some 
of the medals created in 1907 and 1908 
for the Engineering Society, the 
National Academy of Design and the 
International Tuberculosis Congress 
in Washington, are undoubtedly fine 
compositions which betray the strong, 
revived classicism which dominated 
the artistic world of V.D. 

Brenners contemporaries. 


Interesting to many modern artists 
who complain so often of being faced 
with the difficult problem of having to 
create on the limited field of a medal 
an artistically meritorious 
composition showing the conquest of 
man in space and outer-space is the 
next medal, created in 1908, 
representing the plane of Wilbur and 
Orville Wright. The reverse inspires 
us with the feeling of the immensity of 
space which the Wright brothers 
strived to conquer. 


In 1907, V.D. Brenner produced 
another plaquette which certainly will 
find its place among the great works of 
American engraving: “the immigrant 
led by America.” It is an impressive, 
simple composition, classic in its 
eurythmic arrangement. The strong 
accent on the vertical line is 
counterbalanced horizontally by the 
raised arm of one figure and the 
floating mantle in the back. This 
composition, which probably can be 
regarded as V.D. Brenner's personal 
tribute of gratitude to his adoptive 
country, is attached as reverse to a 
plaquette commemorating the 
well-known politician Carl Schurz, an 
immigrant himself. The inscription on 
the obverse confirms this: “Ubi 
Libertas, ibi patria.” (Figure 10) 

In due course, V.D. Brenner's 
prestige grew enormously and he 
found high recognition even in 
international circles, especially after 
participating at several international 
shows in Paris, Berlin, Munich and 
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Figure 10. Carl Schurz, plaqu 
NNC-4625 and 26. 


ette, 1907, struck 55x76mm. 


Figure 1!. Abraham Lincoln, uniface plaquette, 
1909, struck 67x89mm. NNC-4629. 


London. But the highest recognition 
was given him when he was 
commissioned to engrave the Panama 
Canal medal, an award granted to 
canal workers for two years of 
continuous service. For this medal he 
had to engrave from life the portrait of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. The 
sittings which the President gave at 
his home in Oyster Bay resulted in a 
very fine and realistic image of this 
great man. His portrait was used ona 
large plaquette as well as on the 
Panama Canal medal, where it was 
paired with a very impressive reverse 
showing a view of the Culebra Cut. 





While modeling Theodore 
Roosevelt's bust, V.D. Brenner had the 
opportunity to show the President a 
Lincoln plaquette (Figure 11), which 
sparked Roosevelt's interest in 
Brenners work to such a degree that 
the President became instrumental in 
obtaining for Brenner the commission 
for the Lincoln cent, issued in 1909. 
This new coin was generally admired 
and has been struck continuously 
since that time. An unexpected storm 
arose when people became aware that 
Brenner had signed his work. The 
small initials V.D.B. on the reverse 
seemed too offensive to many who 





Figure 12. Motherhood, medal, 1909, struck 70mm. NNC 76-4638-1 and 2. 


wanted to keep the coinage 
anonymous. Only one week after the 
issuance of the 1909 series, Secretary 
of the Treasury MacVeagh ordered the 
removal of the initials. Thus, we have 
two varieties for the year 1909; over 28 
million pieces carrying the initials, 
and over 74 million without 

the initials. 


On the medal commemorating the 
centennial of Lincoln’s birth was used 
the same fine Lincoln bust as on the 
cent, paired this time with a very 
impressive reverse. A symbolic 
representation of Lincoln’s life, a 
lonely eagle on a craggy cliff, includes 
the words: “preserve, protect, defend.” 


From among the works created 
during the following years, two 
compositions, remarkable for their 
artistic qualities, should be recognized: 
“Motherhood,” designed in 1909, and 
the Joaquin Sorolla y Bastide medal 
created one year later for the Hispanic 
Society of America. “Motherhood” 
proves how deeply embedded were the 
influences of the French 
impressionists. (Figure 12) The simple, 
warm, and extremely human 
representation of the young mother is 
strongly reminiscent of Roty’s “genre” 
scenes. A more vigorous Composition, 
making a good display of V.D. 
Brenner's excellent design of the nude, 
is the Sorolla medal. 


To the long series of medals already 
shown, two more works from the later 
years also should be added. Although 
the portraits present only limited 
artistic merits, the reverses are 
unusually interesting creations. The 


medal designed in 1912 to 
commemorate Secretary of State John 
Hay displays a dignified allegorical 
figure of history, possibly 
over-elaborate in its details, 
especially the folds, but well- 
composed and minutely executed in 
all its anatomic components. 


The second medal! was struck in 
commemoration of Reed Warner and 
Ambrose Swasey, manufacturers of 
astronomical instruments. The reverse 
showing the Lick telescope again gives 
us proof of Brenner's mastery in 
handling the wideness of space. 


In 19 9Sear- the ace-ar 42, VD: 
Brenner married Ann Reed and spent 
the remaining years in continuous 
work. Suffering during his last years 
from a serious illness, he concluded 


his life on April 5, 1924, at the age of 53. 


New York City, where he first came 
seeking only peace and freedom, and 
where he later had found ample 
recognition and fame, became his 
perpetual resting place. 


Primarily known as a medal 
engraver, V.D. Brenner also produced 
larger pieces of sculpture, mostly 
portraits. Examples of such 
commissions include Shenley 
Memorial Fountain in Pittsburgh, 
which he created in 1916. He worked 
for the American Numismatic Society, 
where he also was a member, the 
National Academy of Design, the Fine 
Arts Federation of New York, and the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Several 
museums throughout the world 
treasure his works: the Luxembourg 
Gallery in Paris, the Musee de la 


Monnaie in Paris, the Glyptothek in 
Munich, the Vienna Numismatic 
Society, the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, the Art Institute in 
Chicago, and the Museum of 
American History in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


V.D. Brenner's work as an artist was 
largely confined to the portrait, for 
which he had an undeniable talent. 
His likenesses are good and faithful, 
but may be too conventional. As a 
commissioned portraitist and not an 
independent, working artist, he had to 
conform to the taste of his subjects, 
and at the same time pay tribute to 
the art trends of the time. 


The few free compositions which 
might permit us a deeper insight in to 
his personal artistic inclinations 
surprisingly divulge the same 
well-disciplined mind, which served 
art in trying to render only the 
harmonious and pleasing aspects of 
life. His themes all are slightly 
idealized and somewhat remote from 
reality. They reflect mainly the art 
that pleased the rich bourgeoisie of his 
times, and Brenner found it rewarding 
to serve their tastes. He certainly was 
not a revolutionary artist. Once he had 
found freedom and prosperity he lived 
at peace with the world and with 
himself, trying to do the best in his 
quiet, unassuming way. He certainly 
would have endorsed in full the motto 
of another artist: “Quod potui feci, 
faciant meliora potentes” — “What I 
could I did, let those who can, 
do better.” 


This work originally was prepared as a lecture delivered in Israel and Greece 
by the author. It was published in Italian by S. Johnson in Medaglia, no.12/1976. 
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by Alan M. Stahl 


Lauffer’s Medal Cabinet 


Associate Curator of Medals and Decorations, American Numismatic Society, and Current President of AMSA 


Medals today frequently are struck 
with the collector in mind; they 
commemorate events of popular 
interest and are sold directly to 
individuals through brochures and 
catalogues.* Medals depicting an 
event are sometimes struck 
considerably after its date, and 
individuals depicted on a piece often 
have nothing to do with its issue. The 
artists who designed and sculpted the 
medals frequently get little credit, 
either in the catalogues or on the 
pieces themselves. 


That this situation is not newcan be 
seen from the examination of the 
catalogue of medals issued in 1742 by 
Caspar Gottlieb Lauffer.'(Figure 1) Its 
introductory pages explain that what 
is described is not a collection of 
medals but of dies, which will be used 
to strike medals to order for collectors. 
Included are medals commemorating 
historic events and personages from 
the preceding sixty years, religious and 
miscellaneous medals, and a series of 
medals of the Popes. Any of these more 
than 750 pieces could be ordered in 
gold, silver, bronze or tin at the 
request of the collector. 


The catalogue begins with a short 
and enthusiastic introduction to the 
historical importance of the medal. A 
brief history of coinage, especially of 
attractive coins, and then of 
commemorative coins and cast medals 
follows. A review of the technology 
needed for the striking of medals leads 
up to the development of the screw 
press and its adaptation to medals by 
Lauffer himself under an Imperial 
privilege. Five artists are specified as 
responsible for the medals: Philipp 
Henrich Miller, Georg Hautsch, 
Georg Wilhelm Vestner, Peter Paul 
Werner and Johann Leonhard 
Oexlein. These men all were 
experienced engravers; in this period 
medals were carved directly into the 
dies. No attributions of pieces to 
specific artists are given anywhere in 
the catalogue, and many of the medals 
themselves are unsigned. 


The medals are offered at prices 
depending only on size and the metal 
to be used. Gold medals were 
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Figure 1. Catalogue of C.G. Lauffer, 1742. 


available in weights that were 
multiples of the ducat (about 3.5 
grams); a one-quarter gulden fee per 
ducat was added to the cost of the 
bullion. Silver medals cost 1% guldens 
per lot,a unit weight of about 15 grams. 
Copper and tin medals were priced 
according to size. Each medal listed in 
the catalogue has a size indicated 
ranging from | to 6. These correspond 
to achart at the front of the book; size 1 
medals are 61mm, or 2% inches, in 
diameter, decreasing to 33mm, or 1% 
inches, for size 6. A size | medal cost 
1 Ys gulden in copper and % guldenin 
tin. The small size 6 medals cost 
gulden in copper and only slightly less 
in tin. Oval medals were available in 
three sizes at comparable prices. 


An active market in medals for 
collectors was not new to Nuremberg 
in the eighteenth century. The town’s 
stature as a medallic center can be 
traced back to the early 1500s. An idea 
of how the medallic business operated 
in those days can be inferred from 


correspondence between Christoph 
Scheurl, a lawyer, and the medallist 
Mathes Gebel.” In 1533, Scheurl 
commissioned Gebel to make a medal 
of himself and his wife to be cast in five 
silver copies for a total charge of four 
florins. That same year, Scheurl gave 
one of these medals to his friend, 
Christoph Kress. While he was 
ordering the new medal, Scheurl asked 
Gebel for two copies of the medal the 
artist had made of his late brother. 
Apparently, Gebel had retained the 
carved wood or stone model of the 
earlier medal and could cast two new 
silver medals from it; he charged his 
client about a half florin for these two. 


Medal collecting was highly 
developed in Nuremberg as early as 
the sixteenth century. At his death in 
1528, Willibald Pirckheimer left a 
collection which included four gold 
medals, 187 silver pieces and 
numerous copper and tin medals. 
This was to become the basis for the 
famous Imhof collection. In 1782, C.A. 





1. Caspar Gottlieb Lauffer, Das Laufferische Medaillen-Cabinet (Nuremberg, 1742.) 
2. Theodor Hampe, “Zu Mathes Gebel,” Festschrift herausgegeben vom Verein fur Munzkunde in Nurnberg (Nuremberg, 1907), pp. 37-48. 
3. Theodor Hampe, “Kunstfreunde im alten Nurnberg und ihre Sammlungen,” Mitteilungen des Vereins fiir Geschichte der Stadt 


Nurnberg, 16 (1904), 57-124. 


4. Christoph Andreas Imhof, Sammlung eines Nurnbergischen Minzkabinets (Nuremberg, 1780-82). 


*! wish to thank Herbert |. Erlanger for reading a draft of this paper and offering valuable corrections and suggestions. 





Figure 2. Holy Roman Empire, Leopold I, Capture of Belgrade, 1688, 48mm. 





Figure 3. Venice, Capture of Morea, 1687, 56x70mm. 


Imhof published a catalogue, over a 
thousand pages in length, of medals in 
his collection relating to Nuremberg.* 
The section on family medals lists 
pieces of 286 families of the city. It was 
this large group of patrician 
individuals, many connected with the 
trade and artisan activity of the town, 
who supported both production 

and trade in medals in sixteenth- 
century Nuremberg. 


In the late sixteenth and 
seventeenth century, the emphasis 
shifted from cast medals made on a 
small scale, to struck pieces 
commemorating the exploits of rulers. 
A competition broke out among the 
various kings, princes, and lesser lay 
and ecclesiastic rulers for the services 
of popular medallists.’ These medals 


were intended as gifts to colleagues, 
prizes and bestowals upon subjects, 
but eager collectors sought additional 
copies of them. To meet this demand, 
mint masters sought permission to 
make additional copies for private 
sale. The next step was to make the 
medals specifically for collectors, 
bypassing the ruler altogether. 

As early as the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the Holy Roman 
Emperor granted imperial privileges to 
private individuals to mint medals for 
sale to collectors.6 Many of the 
engravers were in Nuremberg and 
Augsberg, free imperial cities, directly 
subject to the Emperor with no 
intervening princes. Such privileges 
were essentially copyrights; the medal 
producer was protected from 


unauthorized copies of his work being 
offered for sale. The minter was 
allowed to strike the medals privately 
within his own workshop, but was 
required to send copies to the imperial 
government and follow guidelines as 
to the purity of metal used. One such 
regulation required the insertion of a 
visible copper plug in tin medals, so 
that these would not be mistaken for 
silver by collectors. 


Caspar Gottlieb Lauffer came froma 
family that had been active in 
Nuremberg producing tokens and 
counters since the early seventeenth 
century.’ In 1686 the mint master of 
the town swore a complaint against 
Lauffer’s father and three others, 
charging them with infringing his 
monopoly on making commemorative 
coins. The town council enjoined 
these individuals from making 
anything that might be mistaken for 
an actual coin, but allowed them to 
make medals, as long as the silver was 
of high quality and they kept the dies 
themselves. Caspar Lauffer was mint 
warden to the Franconia Circle at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century; 
he joined forces with Friedrich 
Kleinert, and together they began to 
issue medals. Small price-lists of their 
offerings are known from 1709, 1716, 
and 1717.2 In 1714 Lauffer was granted 
an imperial privilege for 
manufacturing medals, which was 
confirmed in 1730. In 1746, Caspar 
Lauffer’s son became master of the city 
mint of Nuremberg. Later in the 
century, the medal business was taken 
over by asucceeding mint master, G.N. 
Riedner, who published a catalogue in 
1776 which included medals listed by 
Lauffer in 1742 and added more- 
recent issues.!° 


The 1742 catalogue of Lauffer begins 
with 450 historical medals 
commemorating events from the 
Treaty of Nymegen of 1679 to the 
coronation of Emperor Charles VII 
in 1742. 


A typical piece is one of 1688 which 
bears the initials of Kleinert on the 
edge lettering. (Figure 2) This 
celebrates the victory of the Austrians 
over the Ottoman Empire in the siege 
of Belgrade. The obverse bears an 
allegorical scene of Christianity 
smiting the Turk. The legend 
proclaims, in Latin, that the Cross and 
the Church have conquered the 


ee 


5. Monika Bachmayer and Peter-Hugo Martin, “Hore Nachwelt! Zur Kulturgeschichte der Barockmedaille im deutschen Sudwesten,” in 
Barock in Baden-Wiurttenberg, Badisches Landesmuseum (Karlsruhe, 1981), 253-65. 
6. Friedrich Lehne, “Kaiserliche Schaumunzprivilegien,” Numismatische Zeitschrift, 70 (1937), 93-98. 
7. L. Forrer, Biographical Dictionary of Medallists, 8 vols. (London, 1904-30). 
8. C.F. Gebert, Geschichte der Miinzstatte der Reichstadt Nurnberg, (Nuremberg, 1890), p. 107. 


9. George Andreas Will, Niirnbergische Miinz-Belustigungen (Nuremberg, 1764-67), I, 144. 


10. Georg Nicolaus Riedner, Verzeichnis aller derienigen Medaillen (Nuremberg, 1776). 
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unwarlike Turks. This legend is in the 
form of a chronogram; the letters 
which are larger than others, when 
rearranged, form the Roman numeral 
for the date of the medal. The edge 
lettering contains another 
chronogram of the same year. The 
reverse depicts the city with legends in 
German that give a brief account of 
“Griegisch Weissenburg,’ the Greek 
white fortress, or Belgrade . This is one 
of four medals for the same event, in 
three sizes, listed in the catalogue. 


A magnificent unsigned oval medal 
commemorates a similar victory for 
Christianity, the conquest of the 
Morea in Greece from the Turks, by 
the city of Venice in 1687. (Figure 3) 
Five other medals offered by Lauffer 
commemorate Venetian victories in 
the Aegean from this period. 


Coronations, especially those of 
Holy Roman Emperors, were a favorite 
subject for souvenir medals. For the 
coronation of Charles VI in 1711, 
Lauffer issued no less than eleven 
medals, in a range of sizes. A 
competitor, Christian Wermuth, 
issued seven medals for the same 
event.!! One of the small Lauffer pieces 
bears a simple portrait on the obverse, 
with a reverse showing regalia of the 
imperial office. (Figure 4) The star that 
serves as the artist's signature could 
indicate Hautsch, Vestner, or Miiller, 
all of whom used the mark. Ona larger, 
unsigned piece the portrait of the new 
emperor is surrounded by those of the 
six imperial electors; the imperial 
regalia are borne by an eagle on the 
reverse. (Figure 5) 


A medal of 1708 depicts the siege of 
Lille by the allied forces of Austria, 
Britain and the Netherlands in Biblical 
terms. (Figure 6) The fortress town of 
Lille is depicted on one side as the | i 
tower of Babel, perhaps because of the Se ont: kaeattasee 
French and Flemish mixture spoken ao 
there. The other side presents a literal 
view of the siege, with the trajectories 
of the attacking canons rendered; the 

egend identifies the besieged town 
with Gibeon, conquered by Joshua 
while the sun and moon stood still. 


The medals offered for sale were not 
only concerned with political and 
military events within the Holy 
Roman Empire. In 1710, with the Great 
Northern War raging between Sweden 
and Russia, Lauffer issued medals 
depicting the rulers of each country. A 
medal by Miiller, celebrating the 
victory of Helsingborg, shows the 
young Charles XII of Sweden fighting, 
as the reverse legend says,"for the 
homeland.” (Figure 7) A medal of his Photographs courtesy of the American Numismatic Society 





Figure 7. Sweden, Charles XII, Battle of Helsingborg, 1710, 44mm. 





11. Johann Hieronymous Lochner, Sammlung merkwiirdiger Medaillen, (Nuremberg, 1737-44), VI, ix. 
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Figure 8. Russia, Peter I, 1710, 44mm. 





Figure 9. Prussia, Friedrich Wilhelm I, Salzburg Emigrants, 1732, 44mm. 


rival, Czar Peter I, by Hautsch from the 
same year praises the piety and 
fortitude of the Russian monarch. 
(Figure 8) 


In 1732 the Archbishop of Salzburg 
expelled the Protestants from his 
territory. As he was seeking to 
populate his eastern domains, King 
Friedrich Wilhelm I of Prussia invited 
these homeless peasants and miners to 
settle in his territory. The sympathy 
generated among Protestants 
throughout Europe for these emigrants 
gave birth to many medals; Lauffer 
lists seven varieties in his catalogue. A 
piece by Peter Paul Werner is one of 
several screw medals for the Salzburg 
Emigrants; two shells unscrew to 
reveal maps of the regions the peasants 
left and settled, while small colored 
paper discs depict their travails. 
(Figure 9) 


Religion was a popular subject for 
medals, and as good businessmen the 
entrepreneurs of Nuremberg did not 
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take sides between Protestants and 
Catholics. Among the ten medals 
offered for the second centenary of the 
Protestant Reformation in 1717 is a 
highly formalized medal with double 
chronograms on either face, which 
depicts on both sides a figure 
identified in the catalogue as “the 
Christian Church.” (Figure 10) For the 
bicentennial of the Augsburg 
Confession thirteen years later, 
Lauffer offered no fewer than 19 
medals, including a matched set of 
seven medals of the original 
signatories of the Confession. 


For the Catholic market a set of 250 
papal medals was offered which 
depicted each Pope from Peter to the 
current Benedict XIV. The medal by 
Vestner of Pope Gregory I (the Great) 
has a highly individualized portrait for 
the sixth century pontif of whom no 
genuine likeness exists. (Figure 11) 

In addition to historical and 
religious medals, a section of the 
catalogue offers pieces to mark events 








Figure 10. Protestant Reformation, 
2nd centenary, 1717, 44mm. 
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Figure 12. Baptismal medal, 27mm. 





in the life of any person. These tend natural fruit in the birth scene 





to be in German and often bear a depicted as stage six on the last side. 
simple rhyme as legend. One of the (Figure 13) 
| many baptismal medals, engraved by 
i Hautsch, compares the bathing of Enterprises such as that of Lauffer, 
Naaman in the Jordan from the Old which applied modern techniques of 
Testament with the baptism of a manufacture and merchandising to an 
Christian child. (Figure 12) A set of old art form, did much to make the 
three medals enumerates the stages of medal what it is today: a small piece of 
courtship. Stage five is marriage, with sculpture and history, available 
blessings from above, which bears its to everyone. Figure 13. Marriage medal, 32mm. 


Future Aspects of Medallic Sculpture 


See 


In future editions of Medallic Sculpture we hope to publish all types of articles regarding the art of the medal, including 
philosophical comments, historical observations and technical aspects. We encourage submissions for publication. Please 
send manuscripts and photographs to: Cory Gillilland, National Numismatic Collections, Room #4000 MAH, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, DC 20560. Telephone (202) 357- 1800. 


We particularly wish to have news of current work. We hope that artists will send photographs of hagis recent medallic art. 
Please include name of artist, title, date, method of production, and dimensions. 


In our Fall edition we will begin to run sections of a book written by Ed Grove to be published as Art in Your Pocket: The 
World of Coins and Medals and How They are Made. 
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